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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


All values in millions U.S. dollars Official Exchange Rate as of 
unless otherwise indicated. June 14, 1976 $1=236 CFA francs (1) 


Statistics are for end of a given year 
unless otherwise indicated. 


A B Cc 
1973 1974 1975 


GDP at Current Prices 365 N/A 471 

Estimated Population (000) 2,143.9 2,198. 2,254.6 

GDP per capita (dollars) 170 N/A 209 

Domestic Credit Outstanding 52.3 63. 9.3 

Money Supply 63.8 134, 111.4 

Commercial Bank Interest Rate 6.5 -11.0 6.5-11. 5.5=13.5 

Central Government Budget 53.3 65. 119.6 

Public Debt Outstanding 58.1 93. 94 8 
Domestic 16.0 14. 15.9 
External 42.2 79. 78.9 

External Debt Service Ratio ase 4, 17.4 <2) 

Foreign Exchange Reserves 18.9 75. 15.8 -79. 

Balance of Payments -5.0 +74, -19.6 -289. 

Production of Major Items 
Phosphate (000 metric tons) 2,270.0 2,572. 
Cocoa (000 metric tons) : 16. 
Coffee (000 metric tons) .8 6. 
Palm Kernels (000 metric tons) .8 ae 
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Cassave Starch (000 metric tons) 


Cotton (000 metric tons) 8. 
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5 
Peanuts (000 metric ton$) 5 ae 
7 


European Consumer Price Index 170. 190. 
Electric Power Consumed (KWH/000) 51,465 61,108 33,104 (3) 
Total Exports, FOB 40.3 i37. 60.7 (€2) 
Exports to U.S. im i -04(2) 
Total Imports, CIF 7a70 87. Si.1 (2) 
Imports from U.S. aoe 3. 2.0 (2) 
Imports from France 21.7 30. 18.9 (2) 
Imports from other EEC Countries aa.2 24. 16.3 (2) 


FomanOo 


Main Exports to U.S. (FOB) (2): Cassava Starch, 375.2 M/T, $7,356; 
Tapioca, 45.0 M/T, $4,415. 

Main Imports from U.S. CIF (2): Machinery, 2,715.6 M/T, $610,113; Rice, 202.5 M/T, 
$96,580; Leaf Tobacco, 22.7 M/T, $68,345; Tractors, 44.8 M/T, $61,192; 
Manufactured Tobacco, 9.5 M/T, $56,823; Textiles, 22.4 M/T, $40,505; 
Pharmaceutical products, 4.2 M/T, $10,588; Autos, 5.7 M/T, $6,545; Metallic 
Products, 8.1 M/T, $5,572. 


(1) Exchange rate $1.00=255 CFA is used for purposes of comparing different years 
and throughout report. (CFA=Communauté Financitre Africaine) 


(2) As of May 31, 1975 (3) As of June 30, 1975 


Sources: Ministry of Finance; Ministry of Rural Development; Ministry of Plan; 
Banque Centrale des Etats de l'Afrique de l'Ouest; Commercial Banks 





Togo 


Summary 

The Togolese economy sustained a setback in 1975.. While agricultural production 
levels remained generally depressed, the big factor in the nation's economic 
downturn was the more than 50% decline in phosphate exports from the previous 
year's record. Coupled with a rise in imports, the nation's balance of payments 
dramatically reversed and foreign exchange holdings declined significantly. The 
small industrial sector showed strength and promise of expansion, and commercial 
activity was good until near the end of the year when it fell off mainly due 

to domestic political and external factors. Business has recovered in the past 
few months, and the outlook for the remainder of 1976 is hopeful. The Govern- 
ment announced a 1976 budget increase of 64% and declared a $1.1 billion outlay 
for the Third Five-Year Plan (1976-80). Although Togo's current account balance 
was unfavorable last year, the nation's currency remains sound as it is pegged 
directly to the French franc. 


U.S. relations with Togo are friendly and Togo continues to enjoy political 
stability. Trade between the two countries remained at traditional low levels 
as France and other European nations retained their position as Togo's major 
trading partners. With the establishment of a West Africar. common market, Togo's 
open-door, non-discriminatory trade policy and increasing awareness of superior 
American products and services, the time is ripe for U.S. exporters to take the 
Togolese market more seriously. In addition to traditional best sellers such as 
machinery, textile products and tobacco, U.S. suppliers should look toward sales 
of food and household wares, cosmetics, building supplies and office machines. 
Although U.S. investment in Togo remained low, the liberal Togolese investment 
and tax codes plus the right of profit repatriation should act as a stimulus 

to those American firms looking for a seund location to set up small- to-medium- 
sized businesses. An adequate transportation and communications infrastructure, 
coupled with the Government's interest in attracting foreign investors for its 
development priorities, plus a friendly and hard-working people, all contribute 
to a solid investment climate. The U.S. has an Investment Guarantee Agreement 
and a Treaty of Amity and Economic Relations with Togo. Both the U.S. Export- 
Import Bank and the Overseas Private Investment Corporation have been active 

in Togo. 


End Summary 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 

A. Agriculture: Earnings Up; Production Still Depressed 

Although 1975 was declared "Year of the Farmer", the Togolese agricultural sector 
continued to perform unevenly and production remained at depressed levels com- 
pared with several years ago. Modest increases in purchasing prices to farmers, 
increased use of imported fertilizers and generally favorable climatic conditions 
all contributed to keep both cash and food crop production from further decline 
in the 1974/75 growing season. Higher export prices for the nation's nine basic 
cash crops yielded $12.8 million to the country's farmers and para-statal organiza- 
tions, while the Togolese Agricultural Marketing Board (OPAT) made $43.2 million 
in profits. In the cash crop sector, declines in the production of cocoa, palm 
kernels, and peanuts were compensated for by increases in the production of 
coffee, cotton and several less significant crops. The pattern was repeated in 
the area of food crops with corn, manioc, and rice production falling while 
sorghum, millet and yam output rose. 


Togo continues to be a food-importing nation although the agricultural sector 
accounts for the livelihood of 85% of the population and the production of food 
crops outweighs that of cash crops by a rationof over 25:1. Less than 10% of the 
total land area is cultivated, although over four times that area is classified 
as suitable for agricultural use. Archaic cultivation methods, the traditional 
pattern of village land holding, unpredictable weather conditions, depressed 
prices, and a low level of investment in the rural sector have all contributed, 


along with a nearly 3% population growth rate, to making Togo a food deficit 
nation. The Government hopes to change this in the coming years as the soon- 
to-be launched $1.1 billion Third Five-Year Plan places high priority on the 
rural sector of the economy and previews a healthy increment in agricultural 
spending. 


B. Phosphates: The Big Money-Maker; Trend Uncertain 
Since the nationalization of the country's only large industry, the Compagnie 


Togolaise des Mines du Benin (CTMB) in early 1974 and the concomitant rise in 
phosphate sale prices from $16/MT to $75/MI, Togo's economic picture has changed 
radically but unevenly. The euphoria of 1974 generated by the dramatic rise in 
current accounts balance and foreign exchange holdings resulted in a spending 

boom and a consequent overheated economy characterized by high inflation. In 

1975 the scene shifted as demand for phosphate was down over 50% (from 2.6 million 
MT to 1.1 million MT) due to late planting by European farmers, overstocking 

the previous year, and a reaction to high price levels. Togo, however, reportedly 
held the line at $75/MI throughout most of 1975 earning between $50-$60 million 
for the phosphate marketing board (Office Togolaise des Phosphates). Since 
November 1975 prices have plummeted, with the official export price set by the 
Government at $50/MT. Most aware observers, however, place the current selling 
price well below this figure and perhaps as low as $30/MT. 


The drop in sales coupled withaa high rate of Government spending throughout 
1975 resulted in a significant 80% decline in foreign exchange holdings and a 
Catastrophic balance of payments situation. The nation's economy was spared 





from a disaster by a rise in the level of budgetary receipts from import 
duties and government participation in various industrial enterprises, 
utilization of previously unbudgeted phosphate sale profits from 1974, 
external borrowings from the West African Central Bank (BCEAO) and interna- 
tional financial institutions and credit and grant aid supplied mainly by 
western country donors. 


The short-term outlook for the phosphate sector remains questionable. It 
appears unlikely that prices will rise to anywhere near 1974-75 levels, but 
even at today's prices the OTP is making a sound profit. In any case, Togo 
is not the price setter in the world phosphate market as Morocco is capable of 
producing and exporting more than ten times Togo's planned 1979 production 
Capacity of 3 million MT. Togo is about to launch the construction of a 
1,000 M T-day phosphoric acid fertilizer plant which will cost an estimated 
$150-$250 million. It is likely that this giant undertaking will be financed, 
designed and constructed by a French firm despite an initial display of U.S. 
interest. Once production gets underway in the late 1970s, the plant will 
use about one million tons of the country's phosphate putput. 


Cc. The Industrial/Commercial Sector: A Mixed Picture 


Togo's mini-industrial sector progressed in the past year as several new ven- 
tures were agreed upon and plans for others began to take a firm shape. West 
German investors will construct a glue factory and a bottle factory in the 

Lome Free Port Zone and an asbestos factory nearby at the site of the Small 

and Medium-Sized Enterprises Center (CNPPME). All of the glue and 75% of the 
glass bottles are destined for the Nigerian market less than 200 miles away, 
while the bulk of the asbestos will also find markets abroad. Within the past 
few months the World Bank (IBRD) agreed to participate in financing the $280 
million Ciments de 1'afrique de l'Ouest (CIMAO) limestone clinker-crushing plant 
that will exploit limestone deposits in southern Togo. This 1.2 million MI/ 
year project is a Togolese-Ivoirian-Ghanaian joint venture and will encompass 
heavy European financing in. addition to the approximately $50 million being 

put up by IBRD Prequalification tenders for the supply of equipment and ser- 
vices have already been announced, and interested U S. firms should contact 

the Department of Commerce for details an the numerous export sales opportunities 
thus presented, 


Togo's 30,000 bbl/day petroleum refinery will come on stream in mid-1977. Al- 
though British financed and built, the unit will be managed and operated by the 
Planet Corporation, a U.S. firm. It now appears that over 75% of the one million 
tons of imported crude will be reexported to European markets in the form of 

high octane gasoline. The balance will be used to fuel the phosphate factory, 
other industrial users, and the 21,000-odd registered vehicles in the country. 


Ongoing industrial units worth mentioning are: the Brasserie du Benin (BB), 

which produces fine quality lager, pilsner and stout; Industrie Textile Togo- 
laise (ITT), Togo's second largest industry (the only one situated in the interior) 
which experienced its best year to date in 1975, producing over 30 million tons 

of various cotton textiles; CIMTOGO, which increased its cement output to 


150,000 M/T in 1975; and Societe Togolaise de Boisson (STB), which turned 





out 75 thousand hectoliters*of Coca-Cola, Sprite and other bottled soft drinks 
last year. 


The Togolese Government continued to show an interest in the country's indi- 
genous entrepreneurs by its further participation in a USAID loan to the 
Abidjan-based Council of the Entente (of which Togo is one of five member states). 
The $10 million loan (the first loan agreement of 1974 provided $7.5 million 

and was quickly and successfully utilized) is designed to provide working 
capital to new or expanding African businessmen. Many potential Togolese bor- 
rowers are assisted on the technical side by the personnel of the CNPPME which 
was established in 1969 for just this purpose. Of the total $10 million, Togo 
is eligible to borrow and re-lend up to $2.5 million and, while only a small 
percentage of purchases must be made in the U.S., the Embassy in Lome has under- 
taken an active sales campaign which may result in substantial purchases from 
U.S. suppliers. 


The level of commercial activity during most of 1975 was high, with a fall-off 
having occurred late in the year which continued well into 1976. Although only 
partial statistics are available, the country's imports increased markedly in 
1975 and, since many of these goods are re-exported to neighboring countries 
(both openly and clandestinely), the commercial slowdown can be easily ex- 
plained by the closure of the nation's eastern border with the People's Repub- 
lic of Benin (formerly Dahomey) for a period of several months. The problem 
was complicated further by increased border surveillance by Togo's western 


neighbor Ghana. The trend, however, for Togolese commercial life is up, 
assuming a continuation of political stability. With the Benin border open 
once again and a generally higher rate of duties now applied to Benin's im- 
ports, there should be a significant increase in Togo's import-export sector 
in 1976 and 1977. 


D. Government Finances: Higher Budget; Trouble Brewing 
Togo's 1976 general and investment budget has been declared balanced for the 


ninth consecutive year and reflects a 64% increase in expected revenues and out- 
lays reaching CFA 50 billion ($196 million). The increase stems mainly from a 
greater share of budgeted phosphate profits, while sales of agricultural exports 
and profits from government participation in industry continues to provide sub- 
stantial revenues. The budget imrease for 1976 should not be viewed as a sign 
of economic progress, however, for as previously noted 1975 witnessed a drastic 
decline in both the balance of payments position as well as foreign exchange 
holdings mainly due to reduced amount of phosphate exports and increased imports. 
Other negative indicators were a greatly expanded debt service ratio and a 
modest increase in outstanding public debt. In addition, while the government 
price index for European consumer goods demonstrated only an 8.4% increase, many 
believe that the overall rate of inflation approached 20% by year's end. On the 
plus side, Togo enjoys monetary stability as a member of the Banque Central des 
Etats de l'Afrique de l'Ouest, which issues the CFA**franc pegged to the French 
franc zat a par value of CFA 50 to l FF. 


*over 7.5 million quarts 
**Communaute Financitre Africaine 





E. Trade and Aid: Framework for Development 
Although final figures are unavailable, Togo's trade balance returned to the red 


last ygar. As has been noted, the deficit was caused by the fall-off in phosphate 
exports and an increase in the level of imports. Based on statistics of the first 
five months of 1975, Togo increased its level of imports from all of its major 
suppliers, notably France and other Common Market nations It has shifted its 
primary phosphate sales market from these same nations to East European countries 
for the first time for reasons already explained. With a potential for increased 
industrial output due to CIMAO, the oil refinery and other new and expanding ven- 
tures plus the increased market opportunities resulting from the newly created 15 
member Economic Community of West African States (ECOWAS), the prognosis is hope- 
ful for Togo's trade balance, provided the Government demonstrates moderation by 
holding the line on imports for non-resource generating projects. 


While essentially employing a "free market" economy, the state trading corporation, 
SONACOM, holds the import monopoly on eight basic comm@dities including rice, 

sugar and milk. At the same time, OPAT is charged with marketing the nation's 
agricultural cash crops (food crop exports are banned) and sold $30 million of 
cocoa, $15 million of coffee and $8.4 million of ginned cotton to trading partners 
in 1975. As indicated earlier, OTP sells all of Togo's phosphate production 

after purchasing it from the CTMB at CFA 2000/MT. 


The Second Five-Year Development Plan (1971-75) period closed last December to 
generally unfavorable reviews. Most agree that the nation successfully implemented 
less than 50% of its declared objectives since the rural sector never recovered 
from the doldrums it was in at the start. Although the Third (1976-80) Plan's 
objectives were announced over a year ago and the spending ceiling was set at CFA 
250 billion (over $1 billion), the plan document has yet to be released due to 
eleventh-hour revisions. The focus of the Third plan will be on increased agri- 
cultural production, continued industrialization and expanded communications and 
transportation facilities, all of which should prove of interest to U.S. suppliers 
of equipment and technical services. 


International organazations (World Bank, United Nations Development Program}, 
several donor nations (most notably France, West Germany, other Common Market 
countries, the United States, Canada, China (PRC), and North Korea) and private 
agencies and organizations have contributed significantly to nearly all sectors 

of government interest. The French and the European Development Fund (FED) have 
contributed to numerous projects including transportation infrastructures (mostly 
road building) and agricultural development. The Germans and FED have been the 
major creditors for the constrcution of Lome's deepwater port in 1968 and for the 
present expansion work due to be completed in late 1976. The UNDP spends over 

$2 million a year, mostly on rural development pre-investment projects, but also 
On manpower training and other more immediately visible rural sector projects. 

The United States provides aid through a regional mechanism. It has funded a Road 
Maintenance Training Center in Lome and is presently active in the areas of health, 
food production and storage, livestock and small-scale industrial financing. The 
Camadians have helped with power transmission lines which enable Togo and Benin 

to import electric power generated at Ghana's nearby Akosombo dam on the Volta River. 
The Canadians and Dutch are also active in water supply drainage in the Lome area. 
Several nations have volunteers serving throughout the country, the largest 
contingents being the French and American (Peace Corps). 





II. IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 

A. Trade: Growing Opportunities Regionally 

The partial statistics available show that U.S,-Togolese trade in 1975 remained at 
traditional low levels; U.S. exports to Togo probably amounted to under $5 million, 
while Togolese exports to the United States hovered around the one million dollar 
mark. France and other Common Market nations remained as Togo's leading trading 
partners although the United States has always competed on an equal basis permitted 
by Togo's open-door trade policy. Now that most African nations have signed the 
Lome Convention, U.S. exporters will begin finding neighboring countries equally 
attractive as more drop the preferential tariff treatment previously accorded to 
European states. The establishment of the West African common market (ECOWAS) 
should serve as a further stimulus to American exporters to the region. Thus, 
Togo's position as a convenient base to establish headquarters for serving an ex- 
panded regional market should not be discounted. 


Primary Togolese imports from the United States in the past year were heavy machinery, 
tobacco products, used clothing and rice; only manioc products were exported to 

the United States. American firms have shown a reluctance to date to penetrate this 
mini-market despite an increasing Togolese interest in U.S. foodstuffs, household 
wares, building supplies, cosmetics and agricultural machinery. With expanded credit 
facilities being made available through the Togolese Development Bank (BTID), a 
growing astuteness on the part of African businessmen and a friendly atmosphere in 
which to do business, small and medium-sized American exporters should be looking 
increasingly to the growing Togolese market. Correspondence with Togolese firms 

and descriptive product literature must be in French, and U.S. businessmen should 

be willing to visit Lome as part of a West African business trip. Compared to many 


of the more traditional West African markets for U.S. goods and services, conditions 
for doing business in Togo are favorable. 


B. Investment: Good Potential 

The present level of U.S. investment in Togo is low and limited to portfolio invest- 
ments in two commercial banks, direct investment in two petroleum distribution firms, 
and a small scattering of transportation and industrial investments. Excluding the 
portfolio portion, U.S. investment in Togo totals less than $2 million. 


Togo pursues an active search for foreign participation in its growing industrial 
base. The Government maintains a liberal investment code providing for customs 
duty and tax exoneration as well as the right of profit repatriation. Its recond 
of political and economic stability should serve as further stimulus for American 
companies seeking opportunities in small and medium-sized sectors. In addition, 
Togolese labor is willing and easily trainable, thus prowiding an ideal situation 
for the establishment of processing and assembling re-export industries. The Togo- 
lese Government has expressed an interest in setting up an instant coffee factory, 

a small petrochemical plant and a lumber production unit in addition to agro-indus- 
trial, rail and road infrastructure and tourist facilities as outlined in the pre- 
cepts of the Third Development Plan. Public and private building is booming and 
American engineering and construction firms should be interested. In addition to 
an expanding port facility and free port zone, Lome boasts a small but modern air- 
port capable of handling wide-bodied jets up to the DC-10 class, a good N-S and E-W 
road network and reliable communications facilities to the United States, Europe and 
some neighboring states. Business visitors will find good restaurants, hotel and 
banking facilities and a friendly atmosphere in which to promote American sales and 
investments. 


Available by subscription from the Superintendent of Documents, GPO, Washington, D.C. 20402. Annual subscription, $37.50. Foreign mailing, $9.40 
additional. Single copies, 50 cents, available trom Publications Sales Branch, Room 1617, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 





